CIVILIZATION   AND   DISEASE

gradually recedes and life returns. There is no doubt that malaria
was the history-making factor in the Roman Campagna.

The great part played by this disease in the colonization of
America has recently been demonstrated in a most illuminating
study.16

From these few examples it has become evident that collective
diseases, chronic or acute, endemic or epidemic, have played an
important part in the history of mankind. But other diseases have
also had their impact on history, and I would like to mention in
this connection the queer relation between scrofula and the in-
stitution of royalty.

Ancient gods performed miracle cures by touching patients.
Asclepius appeared to sick people sleeping in his temples, and the
touch of his hands healed them. Herophilus called medicinal
drugs 'Tiands of the gods." The Roman emperors had divine char-
acter, were worshiped like gods, and of some of them we hear
that they performed cures. In the ancient Orient the monarchs
were anointed, and the holy oil gave them divine power. The rite
was continued in Judaism and was taken over in the Middle Ages.
The Merovingian Pepin the Short was the first French Monarch
to be anointed: this made him king by the grace of God and gave
him divine power. The same rite was adopted in England toward
the end of the 8th century and was soon generally applied all over
Western Europe.

Once the king was anointed, he became the "Christ of the Lord."
A crime against His Majesty was a sacrilege. Through anointment
he shared in the divine power and when he touched a sick man,
God healed him. Miracle cures are related of many of the early
kings in France as well as in England, but the curing of scrofula
by the royal touch seems to have been initiated in France by
Philip I (1060-1108), in England probably by Henry I (1100-
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